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Segregation of Negroes in the North 


During the recent months the tension in northern cities 
over the residential segregation of Negroes has been in- 
creasing. It is, in some centers, assuming the proportions 
of a major social and moral problem. The issues involved 
in this question may be analyzed as follows: 

1. The right of a citizen irrespective of creed or color 
to buy or use property in any locality where he may 
choose or be able to secure it. 


2. The expediency of taking the risk of exercising that 


’ hw in a particular community where there is strong 


pposition or hostility on the part of its residents. 

3. The question whether a prospective resident should 
give consideration to the feelings of those who have fears 
of him and his race though ignorance, misunderstanding 
or prejudice. 

4. The problem of providing economical, sanitary 
houses, with provision for privacy and culture, for colored 
people who are suffering as do other groups from low 
purchasing power. 

The first phase of this problem is now in the forefront 
of public attention through a criminal case in the city of 
Detroit known as the “Sweet Case,” which has resulted 
from the purchase of a home by Dr. Ossian H. Sweet, 
a prominent Negro physician in Detroit, who bought and 
moved into a house in a block occupied by white residents. 
On September 8 and 9, according to testimony produced 
at the trial, crowds, variously estimated at from 150 to 


he house, which stood on a corner. On September 9, 
about 8:25 P.M., following the throwing of stones against 
the house and the breaking of one or two windows, shots 
were fired, mainly from the house, and a white man near 
a doorstep across the street was killed by a bullet and 
another white man was wounded. Eight policemen, two 
traffic officers and three higher police officers had been in 
the neighborhood to protect the home of Dr. Sweet but 
they did little or nothing except divert traffic until after 
the shooting. They then arrested Dr. Sweet, his wife 
and 9 others found in the house. These were held in 
prison without bail from September 9 until after the 
disagreement of a jury at their trial for murder in the 
first degree, which ended November 28. 

The prosecution charged that the defendants “feloni- 
ously, willfully and of their malice aforethought did kill 
and murder” Leon Briener. The prosecutor put forward 


@: people, gathered in the streets in front of and near 


the further claim and theory “that each and every one of 
these defendants is guilty of murder, and murder of the 
first degree, because there was an unjustifiable and in- 
excusable killing of Leon Briener; that the killing was 
perpetrated as the result of deliberate thought and pre- 
meditation among the occupants of the Sweet house; that 
each and every other occupant of that house was of the 
same mind; that each and every occupant was in accord 
with what the other occupants did and thought; and that 
when one person, one occupant of the house—I don’t 
know who it was—that fired the fatal shot which resulted 
in the death of Briener that that act because of the 
mutuality and concert of thought and action was the act 
of every other occupant.” 

The defense argued that “the law of the state of 
Michigan and our federal laws give a colored man a per- 
fect right to buy a piece of property wherever he wants 
to.” The defense claimed further “that the state failed 
to prove beyond a reasonable doubt that anyone of the 
accused fired the shot that killed Leon Briener, and that 
whatever shooting was done from the home of Dr. Sweet 
was in the defense of their home and of their persons, 
and to resist a forcible felonious assault on their persons 
and property.” The court instructed the jury “that every 
man has the right to defend the possession of his home 
and his person and the persons of his family or his 
dependents. In this connection, if he deems it necessary, 
he has the right to call in his friends, or any other person 
or persons, to aid him in the defense of his home, or the 
persons occupying the same. He has the right in the 
defense of his home or the persons therein to defend 
himself and the occupants against invasion and every 
person present in such home has the right to defend the 
owner and his home and the occupants of the dwelling. 
The defendants in this case had such right.” 

The court said, also, to the jury: “Under the law, a 
man’s house is his castle. It is his castle, whether he is 
white or black, and no man has the right to assail or 
invade it. The Negro is now by the Constitution of the 
United States given full citizenship with the white man, 
and all the rights and privileges of citizenship attend him 
wherever he goes. Our Supreme Court has said, 
all citizens whether white or black are equal before the 
law. The white man can have no rights or privileges that 
are denied to the black. Socially, people may do as they 
please, if they do it within the law. The whites may 
associate together and exclude the blacks or the blacks may 
associate together and exclude the whites from their dwell- 
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ing houses and private grounds and from their own 
activities.” 

The prosecution claimed that there was no gathering 
or crowd and no disturbance or riotous assemblage which 
in any way had the appearance or threat of imminent 
danger or damage to the house of Dr. Sweet or its occu- 
pants. The defense proved from competent witnesses, 
however, that crowds gathered in sufficient number to 
require policemen at corners a block away in each direc- 
tion to divert traffic; that the crowd on the afternoon and 
evening of the day preceding the shooting and on the 
afternoon and evening of the day when the shooting 
occurred was so large that five uniformed policemen, 
three plain clothes men, a sergeant, lieutenant and in- 
spector of the precinct were on the scene; that numbers 
of automobiles stopped in the block and discharged per- 
sons; that at least one automobile containing colored 
persons was stopped by a crowd and the occupants roughly 
treated. 


The prosecution accepted the testimony that some stones 
were thrown against the house and glass broken in one 
or two windows, and exhibited some of the stones and 
photographs showing five stones on the roof and some of 
them in the yard. However, the prosecution contended 
that the stones did not do much damage. “Not any more 
than an ordinary hail storm. Not as much.” The in- 
spector of the police of the district, who was on the 
ground and in command at the time of the shooting, 
testified under oath that, although he was in attendance 
at the scene on both days, he saw only a few people gather 
on the street at any one time and only the ordinary 
number passing to and fro along the street. Although 
he was there with his men for the purpose of protecting 
Dr. Sweet’s home, he never notified or communicated with 
Dr. Sweet until after the shooting. He testified that he 
knew nothing of the intercepting of an automobile con- 
taining colored occupants which tried to pass one of the 
nearby corners; that he did not have any conversation 
with neighbors, bystanders, or persons stopping on the 
streets during the two days, nor did he overhear the con- 
versation of anybody; that he did not see or hear any of 
the stones thrown nor did he know that the window or 
windows had been broken until after the shooting, and 
that all of the policemen whom he had stationed there 
and instructed were so placed purely as a precautionary 
measure because he had been told the day before that 
Dr. Sweet would move into the house on September 8. 

The defense contended that because of previous dis- 
turbances, particularly the driving of Dr. Turner, another 
colored physician, from a home he had purchased in 
another Detroit neighborhood, because of Dr. Sweet’s 
past experience and knowledge of riots and lynchings, 
and because of manifestations there by the assemblage of 
persons living in the neighborhood and of other white 
persons in large numbers in the street near the defendant’s 
house, and because of the throwing of stones against the 
house, he had such fear of imminent danger from violence 
that he was justified in shooting in self defense; that the 
shots which were fired from the house were fired in the 
air over the heads of the crowd; that Briener may have 
come to his death by shots fired by those outside the house, 
probably some of the police officers, all of whom had fire- 
arms and one of whom admitted firing his revolver at 
parties on the back porch of the Sweet house on the 
opposite side of the street from where Briener was killed; 
that the bullet which went through Briener’s body went 
on a horizontal line, whereas the shots from the house 
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were from above. The prosecution tried to rebut the 
testimony about the “fear complex” of Dr. Sweet and to 
show that as a Negro he had no more cause for fear 
than a white man would have had. 


The defense held further that the crowd constituted 
under the law a riotous assemblage. On the latter point, 
the court instructed the jury “that to constitute a riotous 
assemblage, it is not necessary to show any agreement 
between the members of such assemblage to do a specific 
act. It is only necessary to find that they came together 
for a common purpose to accomplish an illegal result by 
means of intimidation, coercion, force or violence, and 
that they, or some of them, threw stones or other missiles 
on the house, or broke the glass in the house of thes 
defendants.” The court further instructed that “it i 
not necessary that there shall be real danger of life or 
injury to the home. It is only necessary that the defen- 
dants should act in good faith and under reasonable appre- 
hension of danger. The defendants had the right to act 
in such manner as a reasonable person would act under 
all the circumstances of the case.” 

In his argument before the jury Mr. Darrow, of the 
defense counsel, said: “I know just as well as I know 
that you twelve men are here at this minute that if this 
had been a white crowd defending their homes, who killed 
a member of a colored mob, you would not leave your 
box. I don’t need to say that no one would have been 
arrested, no one would have been on trial, and I would 
not have worried, and you know it, too. My clients are 
here charged with murder, but they are really here be- 


cause they are black. . . . Suppose that crowd out- 
side had had black faces: Do you think they would vv 


stayed there two days and two nights, or two hours, or two 
minutes, or two seconds? Do you suppose that 
three black men could have gathered on that corner and 
have stayed for one hour and all those policemen there 
or somebody not asked them their business, and if they 
did not have any, tell them to beat it? Every 
policeman knew that that crowd was after the Negroes, 
every one of them. They knew they had menaced that 
place for 40 hours at least. They knew they had stoned 
it, had broken the glass, and they knew that they gathered 
there for that purpose, and not one batted aneye. . . . 
Now, how long would they wait? How long 
would you wait if you were white and they were black? 
A minute, maybe on the first night, and that is all.” 
The prosecution stressed the number of guns and the 
amount of ammunition found in the house and in the pos- 
session of the defendants following the shooting. The 


the home and the persons of the occupants and that “they 
were there two days before they were used and they were® 
only used when the house was assaulted.” After the 
disagreement of the jury, the eleven accused persons were 
released on bail pending a new trial, which has been set 
for this month. 

One striking result of the public attention among colored 
people in different parts of the country aroused by the 
“Sweet Case” has been their response to a financial appeal 
of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People for a defense fund to pay the cost of this 
and other legal defense cases. Colored citizens in Detroit 
raised over six thousand dollars under a special city-wide 
committee, for meeting part of the legal and other ex- 
penses of the case, while there was raised altogether over 
seventy thousand dollars, about one-half of it coming 
from colored people themselves. 


defense answered that these were taken there to protect ; 
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Interracial Cooperation at Work 


Illustrations of the concrete results of interracial co- 
operation grow in numbers. The efforts of church organ- 
izations to apply the principles of goodwill in interracial 
cooperation are illustrated in a movement fostered by 
the woman’s auxiliary of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church. Over a period of nine years a series of summer 
conferences has been developed where white and colored 
women leaders of the Southern states meet for mutual 
exchange of views, for Bible study, and for consideration 
of community life problems and methods of meeting them. 
The first of these conferences was held in September, 

6, at Tuscaloosa, Ala., and has been’ repeated annually. 

several years it was the only such conference. It 
grew in such numbers and interest that the presidents of 
the woman’s auxiliary inaugurated additional conferences 
in adjoining states. Last summer ten such conferences 
were held in as many different Southern states, and the 
plan for the coming summer is to have three additional 
conferences, making thirteen in as many different South- 
ern states. 

These conferences are designed, particularly, to meet 
the need of potential community leaders among colored 
people. They arose out of a desire of the superintendent 
of the woman’s auxiliary and her associates, to cooperate 
with and serve the colored women in some practical way. 
They are essentially seven-day schools of intensive train- 
ing for such leaders. 

The programs of these conferences vary somewhat to 


h questions as the several phases of homemaking, 
lygiene and health in the home, the church and com- 
munity, general community betterment, methods and 
phases of interracial cooperation, the training of children, 
the conservation of food, and religious education. Play- 
ground demonstrations and a health clinic are often con- 
ducted, cooking and sewing are taught and the delegates 
take part in practical demonstrations of all these methods. 

The faculty, or leaders, as well as the platform speakers, 
have been made up of both white and colored leaders, 
and at some of the conferences leading white women of 
the states have been regular attendants. Ministers, doc- 
tors, lawyers, business men and teachers have given their 
time and talents in lectures and demonstrations. In one 
instance some of these men thanked the committee in 
charge for the privilege of the experience. 

There is abundant testimony on the part of participants 
to the practical and lasting results, material and spiritual, 
f these conferences. A prominent white woman of 
Irginia reports: “The life of the entire colored com- 
unity of our city has been changed through the in- 
fluence of the delegates to the Christiansburg Conference. 
Echo conferences have been held; ‘loan chests’ are re- 
lieving sick rooms of the very poor, and best of all 
increased goodwill to all people.” In Kentucky following 
three conferences social centers have been established in 
seven towns. One delegate upon return home organized a 
parent-teachers’ association. Among results reported, after 
the lapse of a year, by delegates to one conference were 
the following: working on a project that will secure the 
cooperation of the Slater and Jeanne’s Fund, in establish- 
ing a county training school for their community; better 
methods used in Sunday schools; a class of thirty-two 
taught by Red Cross nurse; two daily vacation Bible 
schools started. The total attendance for ten of the con- 
ferences in 1925 was 429. In several states delegates 


Oe: the local conditions in each state but in general cover 
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who were sent by local organizations the first year became 
so deeply interested as to return at their own expense in 
subsequent years. 


Another illustration of the growing interracial com- 
munity goodwill is a recent Community Chest Drive in 
Houston, Texas, where the Negro citizens were recognized 
as a part of the community and were invited to organize 
teams and participate in the canvass. There were five 
teams of Negro citizens comprising their division. The 
total goal of the city was $430,000 and of this amount the 
colored workers secured from their own group a total of 
over $11,000. 

In Cincinnati, Ohio, in a recent report of a survey of 
the hospitals, the hospitalization of the Negro was treated 
as a part of the hospital problem of the city. It is recog- 
nized that while the Negroes form less than ten per cent 
of the population “they constitute a grave health prob- 
lem,” because of wretched housing conditions and other 
bad effects of their environment, and their unfamiliarity 
with the service offered at clinics and dispensaries. The 
figures, however, show that on the day the hospital census 
was taken there were 1,751 white patients, or 73.2 per 
cent of the total, and 302 Negro patients or 12.6 per cent 
of the total in the hospitals. Negroes constitute 14.6 per 
cent of the total population of the general hospitals and 
10 per cent of the special hospitals. Colored physicians, 
however, have no opportunity for bedside instruction in 
the wards of any hospitals. 

The Cincinnati Community Chest approved an item of 
$15,000 for a Health Center for work among colored 
people of the city provided that much surplus above re- 
quirements of the organizations comprising the chest was 
raised. When the chest campaign did not raise the needed 
funds, organizations in the chest agreed to allow this 
health project to participate share and share alike with 
them in funds that were received. This made the health 
center possible. 

Another striking result of interracial cooperation has 
appeared in Pennsylvania. After an extensive survey 
of race relations and conditions in about ninety communi- 
ties made for the Department of Public Welfare by 
Forrester B. Washington of Philadelphia, the Department 
has taken a competent colored woman on its staff and 
interracial programs are being developed by means of 
correspondence, public meetings, organization of local in- 
terracial committees, questionnaires and conferences. 
Thirty-two interracial meetings covering several sections 
of the state have been arranged and conducted. Inter- 
racial committees have been set up in Wilkes-Barre, 
Lancaster, West Chester and elsewhere, which report 
definite results achieved. The questionnaires have covered 
information on vital statistics, industry, leisure-time activi- 
ties, education, religious life, health, agriculture, race 
relationships, etc. 

The conferences have brought together white and Negro 
leaders of civic, social and religious organizations who 
conferred on questions of mutual interest. The out- 
standing question has been: “Shall mutual misunderstand- 
ing, suspicion and friction continue to increase and grow 
more and more acute in Pennsylvania, or shall mutual 
understanding, tolerance and abounding goodwill replace 
them?” The following general results are named: more 
cordial and sympathetic relationships between the races; 
more cooperation between Negroes and whites; more con- 
tact and mutual understanding; more and better industrial 
opportunities for Negroes; a more favorable public opinion 
toward Negroes, developed through the press; more pro- 
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vision made for wholesome recreation for Negroes; de- 
crease in crime; moral conditions improved among 
Negroes; decrease in death rate among Negroes; more 
and better houses available for Negroes, either as tenants 
or owners; Negroes given recognition as members in white 
civic and social organizations. 

“The idea that the welfare of one race is bound up 
with the welfare of the other, that what helps cne helps 
the other, that what injures one injures the other, that 
cooperative action and friendly contact are the only ways 
of progress for both races, is slowly but surely being 
carried over to the people of Pennsylvania through the 
interracial program of the Department of Welfare.” 


“Intelligent Black Men’”’ 


The Negro intellectual in the South is “isolated and 
lonely,” says L. M. Hussey in The American Mercury 
for February, because the white Southerner will not meet 
him on equal terms and he refuses to be dealt with on any 
other. He is therefore forced to forego companionship 
of his sort. He is becoming embittered and this has 
ominous possibilities for the South through the migration 
to the North of a part of this element, leaving the local 
Negro groups without leadership and causing those who 
remain to become “exemplars of belligerency.” There 
appear to be not many data to support this view but one 
or two quotations from unnamed correspondents. 

The Negro intellectual in the North, Mr. Hussey says, 
plays “a role outside the everyday drama of lost aspira- 
tion” because in certain of the great Northern cities he 
“finds, not hostility any longer, but in all essential things 
an almost excessive amiability” to the extent that “he 
is excessively lauded,” particularly if active in the major 
anc. minor arts. This arises from. white sentimentalists 
of the North who exaggerate any achievement of Negroes 
and this sentimentality is shared by the Negro intellectuals 
who “themselves exaggerate the black man’s contribution 
to present and past American culture.” The Negro race 
as a whole, however, is stated to be not in grave danger 
from these exaggerations because it is “so persistently and 
so sharply cynical,” and because the Negro finds little 
praise for his own innate gifts whenever they diverge 
sharply from those of the whites. This portrayal of 
Negro intellectuals in the North is apparently generalized 
from one or two reported interviews. 


Race Relations in California 


The Annals of the American Academy for November, 
1925, printed an article on California’s attitude toward 
the Oriental, by Eliot Grinnell Mears, executive secretary 
of the Survey of Race Relations. Mr. Mears considers 
that the importance of California’s attitude toward Orien- 
tals is due not only to her larger Oriental population but 
to the fact that news from California is much better 
disseminated throughout the country than that from other 
Pacific Coast states. He points out that the population of 
California is mainly native American, and that, in some 
places where other nationalities are numerous, Japanese 
are preferred to the foreign-born whites. 

Organized labor, Mr. Mears reminds us, has always 
been vigorously opposed to Oriental immigration. The 
laws preventing Japanese from owning land or leasing it 
for more than three years were due primarily to “the 
exhibition of industry, skill and thrift” of the Japanese. 


This Service is published by the Department of Research and Education to present data on current issues. 
in it are not to be construed as declarations of official attitudes er policies of the Federal Council of Churches 


The Chinese and Japanese population combined is 
actually a much smaller proportion of the total population 
of the state than the Chinese population alone was in 
1882 when the Chinese Exclusion Act was passed. But 
the Japanese population has increased very rapidly since 
1900, and this “has been the chief cause for worry.” 
[Mr. Mears apparently has overlooked the fact that the 
Gentlemen’s Agreement, which went into effect in 1908, 
very greatly reduced the influx of Japanese—Eb.] 

The Chinese live mainly in the “Chinatown colonies” 
of the larger cities while the Japanese have tended to stay 
on the land. The Survey of Race Relations has found 
that sentiment in rural communities, where Japanese are 
more numerous, is apparently much more favorable ga 
them than that of the cities—though city opinion is “§) 
natural dominating force.” 

Economic pressure is the main cause for friction, Mr. 
Mears thinks, “The essence of the economic factor is 
that nothing shall be done domestically or internationally 
to lower the American standard of living.” Among the 
social considerations are school attendance, Oriental group 
organizations, racial intermarriage, segregated dwellings, 
lack of personal contact between Americans and Orientals, 
the low social status of the majority of Japanese and 
Chinese in this country. The racial factor, Mr. Mears 
says, is “so seldom isolated that Californian opinion on 
this point is most difficult to ascertain.” 


The Japanese government and people feel that Amer- 
ican anti-Japanese legislation is “grossly discriminatory” 
and due to “the indelible mark of social inferiority.” Mr. 
Mears considers, however, that the question of racial ip 
feriority has very little to do with it. Since the increa 
in population is the only important issue to Californians, 
Mr. Mears considers the problem is one of reaching a 
mutual understanding with Japan. | 


THE NEGRO YEAR BOOK. An annual encyclopedia’ 
of the Negro. Edited by Monroe N. Work. Tuskegee’ 
Institute, Ala., The Negro Year Book Publishing Co., 
1925. Paper $1.00, cloth $1.50. 


Published biennially, this is one of the important hand- 
books for the reference shelf, indispensable in the study 
of Negro life and race relations. In the first 175 pages 
there is a survey of events affecting Negroes and race 
relations for the period 1922-1924 including such im-, 
portant matters as Negro migration; the problem of 
Negro labor and the unions; the development of Negro 
business and inventions ; Race Relations Sunday and the 
work of the interracial movement; lynching, etc. Special 
sections of this survey are devoted to the Virgin Islanggy 
problem and the problem of mission work and Europea 
contacts in Africa. A historical section similar to that of 
previous editions follows the survey of events. This sec- 
tion reviews the Negro’s part in American development 
from the time of its discovery to the Civil War. The 
latter part of the volume contains comprehensive statistics 
and references on Negro life; such as the church, educa- 
tional institutions, music, occupations, agriculture, busi- 
ness, crime—including lynching—mortality, necrology, 
population, fraternal organizations, newspaper directory 
and bibliography, including both book and magazine ref- 
erences. This new edition is improved by additional 
graphs and by a classification of the data. 


G. E. H. 
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